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ADVERTISEMENTS. | T AKE 
ae peor spas ear eet ch THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


and we require that every 
satisfies us of his responsibility and intention to do | FOR Is7 4. 
all ao he apron. — that his goods are really worth | 
the price asked for them. —— 
; “1 WILL AIM: 

—— | FO help on the great work of organizing the far- 

| mers, by means of the Patrons of Husbandry and 
| 





MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
Farmers’ Clubs. 


NT > r L > @ | VO lead the van in the contest of the people with 
H O N E Y J A hk ‘) * | railroad and other monopolies. 


| "I> treat of the most approved practices of agricul- 














One pound (square) Jars, PEF RTOSS,.-----0+-++ +000 £6.50 | “tural and horticultural pursuits, 
iwe.. > cc | a wesee ee an TO set forth the merits of the best breeds of do- 
Corks, a. = ap aaR sen asnsS 5 es mestic animals, and to elucidate the principles of 
conand Teo Pound Labels, per gr Wtins vesendhar “3 Te yoy 

2 anc a +P OSB,- +2 -+eereee 4 furnish 4 latest and n nt indus- 
The same with address printed to order, per 1000, ned eee One eet Sepertens tates 








trial news, at home and abroad. 


de See enone wee Jars, per gross... 19.09 | qq) discuss the events and questions of the day, 


Labels for above, 





° without fear or favor. 
The same with printed address, per 1000 4.25 | PO further the work of agricultural and horticul- 
YHOICE NEW ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. | tural societies. 
J One bushel (60 Ibs.) at cbbeeeeuetbianeteliynneal $20.00 | IO advocate industrial education, in the correct 
oe eigen cone estheses eseansees 10.00 sense of the term. 
En - Wh ctatekevtdvtcvecdstwes 5.00 | "IO provide information upon the public domain, 
One pound, Or, cteperkanns gemebuaes & 45' Western soils. climate, &c, 
Has arrived and is for sale. Also | "KO answer inquiries on all manner of subjects 


Langstroth’s Bee Hives, Bee Veils, Uncapping which come within its sphere. 
Knives, &c., 1 offer at lowest possible prices. TO give, each week, full and reliable market, crop 
Straw Mats,—to fit the top of Langstroth’s hive—the | “and weather re orts, 
manufacture of M. Nevin’s, Cheviot, Hamilton Co.,| 1°O present the family with choice and interesting 
©., and well made, at $4.50 per doz. literature. 





For further particulars, Address, |} VO amuse and instruct the young folks. 
CHAS. F. MUTH, TO be, in a word, an indispensable and unexcep- 
1tf Cincinnati, oO. tionable farm and _ fireside companion, in every 
—— a ee ——_—— | respect. 


TERMS,—Single copy, $2.50 per annum, in advance 
Two copies, (to one old subscriber and one new, or 
two new,) ordered at same time, $4.00. Liberal re- 
& Merchants Bank of Jefferson, which was lately or- ce Bx: omy Three months on trial, 50 cents. 
ranized in this place, I will be unable to care for all le number, iree 
the 850 stocks of honey-bees I have now on hand; I | "Liberal Cash Commissions to Agents. 
will therefore sell 400 of them. These bees are all io Great Inducements to Farmers’ Clubs 


‘ \LI » OF 400 COLONIES OF ITAL-| 
iL 411i) TAN HONEY BEES, 
flaving accepted the office of cashier of the Farmers 


pure Italians, and will be sold as follows: and Granges 
Stenie« arc Full informatign and complete canvassing outfit 
PD CUNONIION, in v0 00.05 hn ccs ecnensesnsses ct0¥ee $13.00 | furnished FREE, on a »plication to 
10—20 baad per colony, 0000s esec 0000200 12.00 THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY. 
BED OP NOT © cin ccc wctcscccccccncsce 11.50 





These bees will o delivered free of charges at the : Etenge, Tilimeis, 
express station in Jefferson, and safe arrival at the 
nearest express station of the purchaser guaranteed. DISSOLUTION AND REMOVAL. 

All these stocks of bees are in an 8 frame Langstroth The tirm ef BALDWIN BROS. is dissolved by mu- 
movable comb hive, are in good condition and have | ttal consent, the same to date from Nov. Ist, 1973. 


honey enough to last them to May 15th, or longer. L. W. BALDWIN, 
Terms cash in advance. A. A. BALDWIN, 
ADAM GRIMM, P. BALDWIN. 
2t4 = Jan. 20th, 1874. Jefferson, Wis. 





The subscriber, partes removed Pwo ye will 

ai | continue to breed choice Italian 2es and Queens 
ee from the best stock that can be procured. Pu md and 
It is the eldest and eA safe arrival aranteed. No circulars. 











Prices :—Single Tested Queens, ei Two for. Six 
oo Py OS — or more, #2 aah Address L. BALDWIN, 
the World. Tike most suc- Wellsville, Montgomery Co., Mo. 
cessful and experienced |= : _ 
Apiarians in this country ITALIAN BE ES. 


and Europe contribute to its pages. Terms, $2.00 TALIAN QUEENS bred from imported mothers— 

Copy. went a Thomason pfora Sample a month earlier than in the North. Purity and 
> ress, x sate « > > 

Room 27, Tribune Building, C hicago — are ane Js PH. BROWN, ved 





Augusta, Ga. 





TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy One Year 75 Cents, or with Photograph of Apiary, size 8X10, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.00, or Photo- 
graph will be sent as a Premium for Two Subscribers at 75 cents each. 
Any person obtaining agg Subse Tibers at cm Cents eac h, may retain 25 Cents for their trouble. 
ive 75 
i . Ten - “ - 2. 50 Aad ~ 
Any number above Ten will be sent at the rate of Fifty Cents each. 
Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will credit 
back the amount previousiy sent us in excess of the Club Rates. In this way any of the 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may be Secured as PREMIUMS. 


Please mention when names zre intended for Clubs. An acknowledgment will_be sent in all cases 
on receipt of money—for any purpose whatever—by return mail. Volume I, for 1873 may be counted on 
the same terms, as we have a 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new Beginners ! 


\s we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 
contains the entire Fundamental Pri iples and 


Ground Work tor Starting an Apiary. 
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How TO CONDU cr "AN APIARY, 





No. 2. 

We are happy to add that up to this date, 
Jan. 24th, no reports of disease have been re- 
ceived, but as it made its appearance last win- 
ter in many places only after this date, we can- 
not be certain as yet in regard to the matter. 
Our winter has been as yet quite a mild one in 
this locality there having been but three or 
four days when the temperature approached 
zero. As our colonies are unusually weak this 
winter our Bee house has not kept up the tem- 
perature as well as formerly, in fact we found 
it as low as 30° on one occasion and before we 
could start a firein ourstove and warm the 
room up, one of our weakest colonies had died. 

An examination showed clean combs and no 
trace of disease, but the cluster had dwindled 
down until not half a handful of bees were left 
when the low temperature finished them; they 
perished in the midst of clean sealed stores. 

Messrs. Shaw & Son of Chatham, this Co.,al- 
so report having lost quite a number under the 
same circumstances and now unite with us in 
pronouncing all attempts to winter Nuclei, but 
au “vexatious bother”. 

We discovered that during very cold weather 
the lower ventilator could be closed entirely 
without bad results, and as this kept the 
room much warmer wé consider it best, during 
very cold weather. Our friend Shane, a tew 
miles distant, gives the same experience and 
his colonics are many of them quite strong; he 
also covered the ventilator with a piece of 
cloth to make it perfectly tight. 

With the loss of the “cider fed” colony men- 
tioned on another page, our number now 
counts only 55 instead of 57. 

There secims to be a tendency to an opinion, 
much favored by both Mrs. Tupper and Mr. 
Quinby, that moving stocks during extreme 
cold weather is very injurious, and is sufficient 
to produce dysentery. Such may. be the case 
with bees fed on natural stores, but ’tis most 
assuredly not the case with those sugar fed, for 
ours the greater part of them were re-housed 
the last of Feb., last winter when the tempera- 
ture was 4° below zero; see GLEANINGS for 
March, page 20. No bad results followed and 
no trace of dysentery other than that of some 
weak nuclei that were diseascd before in con- 
scquence of being fed late and being too weak 
to seal it up. The Quinby hive with all natu- 
ral stores and, that had not been disturbed in 
any way at all, were badly affected and soon 
died although strong in numbers. 

If Mr. ©. would give the 


address instead of | § 





just the county and state, we might write to 
Mr. Elwood and ascertain whether those colo- 
onies he mentions as having the disease so 
badly, were fed with the syrup early enough 
in the season to give them a chance to seal it 
up. Even should his experiment have given 
no result in favor of sugar stores it only proves 
that sugar is not alecaysa preventive; the large 
amount of testimony given during the past 
three seasons pointing clearly in favor of the 
sugar, should also be respected. 

We had supnosed plain cases plenty, where 
it bad appea:«:* in its worst form when the bees 
were housed 1:1 the warmest quarters, but we 
shall be agreeably surprised if we find we hava 
been mistaken. Inregard to fastening the bees 
in the hives by wire cloth in winter as we have 
described, we are at present decidedly pleased 
with the plan. During warm spells many go 
out in the porticos that fail to get back, but 
with the space below the frames as in the Sim- 
pleity hives we have no such trouble. 


I put my bees into winter quarters about the 10th of 
November, I think they are in*splendid” condition. 
If the weather is suitable how soon would you advise 
to set them out for a “fly”? How warm should the 
weather be 7 og | to uo it with safety ? 

. NEWMAN, Norwalk; Ohio. 

We aia not advise putting them out at 
all for a “fly” unless they seem uneasy and im- 
patient of confinement, and not even then un- 
less some very fine weather appears in Jan. or 
Feb. The air should be warm enough for a 
bee to take wing again, even should it alight 
in the shade, or many may be lost in their anx- 
iety to fly after being shut in so long, not be- 
ing able. to regain the hive. If stores are 
wholesome and ventilation proper they can 
endure confinement for four months or more 
as has often been proven. Warm weather in 
winter is so apt to change suddenly for the re- 
verse that we must consider taking them out 
fora“fly” a risky operation at any time, al- 
though should several quite warm days and 
nights occur in succession *twould without 
doubt be a gain to give them a taste of the 
open air and thus encourage brood-rearing 2 
little. 

Taking them out by moonlight in the eves 
ning wou!d be an excellent way, could we al- 
ways be sure that the ensuing day would be a 
pleasant one, thus giving them time to quiet 
down before morning, and obviating the dan- 
ger of their rushing out in a demoralized body, 
Without taking the usual points of their home. 
Be sure to give each one their accustomed 
| stand for they will remember it under such 
‘Ircumstanecs four months or more. 
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GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


§ ESSRS. A. I. ROOT & CO:—Tue last No. of 
fi, Coren was duly received, and after review- 

elem ing the Vol. I think it about the best investment 
fn the way of bees I have ——— made, as it seems 
like a —_awe casket of valuable information to 
every Apiarian. 

In the next Vol. please do not alter the size of pages, 
so that one Vol. will bind with another, nor cut the 
leaves, but leave that for the binder todo. I like the 
= margin as it looks well and leaves a chance 

r notes etc. 

The material for six hives came duly to hand. 

Freight, $2.70. As you invite friendly criticism we 
will try our hand if it is a little “onpleasant,” and as 
Shakspeare hath it “I will nothing extenuate or set 
down t in malice.”—In your circular (5th ed.) you 
remark “and if ho better lumber is used than barn 
boards (with no loose knots)” and on page 63 of 
GLEANINGS “There is nothing like system and _pre- 
cision etc.” Now I must conclude that you did not 
make the hives as they embrace none of these princi- 
ples, so far from it in fact that it will be a tight squeeze 
to get five ont of the six, as two of the sides have 
each a@ very knot, one quite loose, 244 by 3 
nches, the other larger and very rotten, and which 
if dug out would uire a piece of putty the size of 
your little finger to flil it. One of the tops is cracked 
80 that I will not use it, and ifthe material is bad the 
workmanship is quite in keeping. I have owned pow- 
er saws (alas! those days are gone,) and*have done 
some sawing—making clock cases etc. but if I ever 
did such work as that, God forgive me as I would not 
forgive myself. The rabbets are not deep enough for 
the sides into over 1-16 inch, and are thinner at the bot- 
tom than the top, and none of the top boards fit like 
“clock work” excevt at the ends—at the side they 
lack from ¥ to 3-16 of aeeny J the side of the cap, and 
one of the end-pieces is too short, while another is to 
narrow. In fact es ey they are the poorest lot of 
hives of any pretensions I have ever seen. Just say 
nothing until you have seen some more of the same 
man’s work, then judge for yourself how far I may be 
correct here. 

Now for the other side, I like the idea first rate, and 
have Ye them together with screws. IfI make others 
I shall put them together on a miter so that no end 
wood can be seen. I shall use those I have, but in- 
stead of —< them two stories, will take a side from 
each of two hives and put the two hives together so 
as to form one horizontally, evans 5 8 them together 
with the same screws and a piece of board just wide 
enough to fill the rabbets. Now move the combs into 
the center with a division board each side, and place 
an empty frame or comb inside of outside comb, when 
the frame is filled put it outside with an empty one 
inside, and so on till your hive is filled, if your stock 
is an ambitious one and will do it as some have done. 

If I should require some bees in spring or summer 
could you send me one hive containing four small 
stocks of Italians, say two frames each, queens first 
rate and combs ditto ? Hives of the simplicity persua- 
sion. Ifso at what price ? 

Hoping our relations through next year may be as 
pleasant and profitable as the one just closing, and 
wishing every success, 

Iam wa" our 
m. H. KIRK, 

Dec. 23rd, 1873. Waterbury, Conn. 

The double Simplicity Hives have reached me in 
i order and quick time, and at an expense I be- 
ieve of only $1.50, I have them setting in the Post Of- 
fice and have explained their mysteries to hundreds 
of people. All admire their Simplicity and evident 
usefulness, I shall manufacture them in the spring— 
will have buzz saw in operation shortly. 

Respectfully, 
W. C. GRIER, Lamar, Mo. 


DEAR NOVICE: [all but the Novice) I did not intimate 
that your hive was rough, expecting it to meet the 
public eye; neither for much of a criticism, it was 
good enough—but being a cabinet maker it is easy for 
me to make work rather smooth. Go on in exposin 
rascality sharply, but at-the same time with a kin 
heart. Yours for MILK and Honey, 

STEPHEN YOUNG, Mechanicsville, lowa. 


Now ’twould be quite a “comfortable” way 
of getting along to pretend there was “another 
man” who made those six hives, but on the 





whole we think we will plead “guilty” and 
frankly acknowledge we made them ourselves, 
and are alone responsible. We may add in ex- 
tenuation and by way of apology that the hives 
sent Mr. K. were the very last of a lot of about 
200, and that as "twas at a season of the year 
when they were little called for, we had not 
even lumber on hand for more, still we sup- 
posed we sent him material for six serviceable 
hives. In regard to the knots we would say 
that we always expect every hive to be well 
painted before being used, and this will fasten 
loose knots as we have had proof in our own 
apiary, the Averill Chemical paint we have 
mentioned being peculiarly adapted for this 
purpose. If our friend will pardon the sug- 
gestion, we will suggest that a knot-hole seems 
to strike the fancy of the bees as being partic- 
ularly nice for an entrance, the rough rotten 
edges affording them a secure and natural foot- 
hold. We have one such hive and ’tis amusing 
to see them swing out and in “their knot-hole” 
as if twas endeared to them by some such ties 
as the “old oaken bucket” etc. is to us. We 
have thought of mentioning the matter before, 
but feared some one would be having them 
all patented. 

ovice once remarked in answer to P. G's. 
remonstances that we would always save the 
knotty pieces for home use, but it must be that 
we by mistake included friend K. in our “home 
circle” which honor he doubtless -would res- 
pectfully decline. In regard to tops we use 
“checked” or slightly split ones for bottom 
boards as they .nswer quite as well, and we 
supposed the sia hives would be used two story 
so that at least three perfect tops could be found. 
We cannot imagine how an end-piece could be 
short unless an old one got mixed in from some 
hives made in our first experiments, for what- 
ever other faults there may be, we certainly 
can saw the length of all boards alike and da 
do it. In regard to the width ’tis more difficult, 
for unless we can get wood perfectly seasoned, 
and any wood-worker knows how difficult this 
is, the boards will shrink unequally, but so far 
as the body of the hive is concerned this makes 
little difference, nor can we see that the cover 
is materially injured should it shrink so much 
as to lack 1¢ inch on each side; we are using 
many such and have never yet known a drop 
of water to get inside, which is more than we 
can say for any other kind of hive we ever used. 
We have never claimed our work to be first 
class (see Feb. No. page 13. Vol. 1st.) but we 
can appreciate good work we assure you, and 
the Connecticut mechanics who make clock 
cases would be just the chaps to make hives as 
they should be, and now Mr. K. cannot you in- 
duce some one near you to take the job? ’Tis 
true that just as much honey might be secured 
by using hives made as we furnish them, but 
we should like hives ourselves made as nice as 
a “work-box.” 

As an evidence of the differences of opinion 
we give an extract from friend Grier's letter in 
regard to hives out of the same lot and sent 
about the same time only we put them to- 
gether; perhaps we have a peculiar skill in 
making good hives from poor materials. Be- 
fore closing the subject we would say we have 
asked friend K. to send in his bill for allow- 
ances, and we hereby exten’ the same invita- 
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tion to our whole circle of customers. If we 
have been remiss don’t be backward in letting 
us know. 

The plan of making single hives double 
width is Ingenions, but how about the covers ? 
We have often thought of it but could not get 
over the top and bottom difficulty. As screws 
would be much more expensive and the trouble 
of taking a hive down after it has been once 
properly set up is such we hardly think we 
would use screws; besides the cross nailing 
holds them “forever” especially if the boards 
are put the proper side outward as we have 
directed. We feel sure you will not like hives 
made on a mitre, we have tried such, they are 
not as strong at the corners and are unwieldy 
to nail. 

So many have applied to us for bees that we 
dlare not promise any at any price. Four 
small colonies can be put in a Simplicity hive 
without trouble; we have reared four queens 
thus, and had them all laying nicely with an 
entrance on each of the four sides. [Don’t you 
see how handy the knot-holes come again? } 

Mr. K. we shall have to thank you many 
times for your suggestions. In regard to cut- 
ting the leaves of GLEANINGS We think by far 
the greater number of our readers would pre- 
fer them so; and we regret that the margin is 
not as great as we had intended to have it. 
As our paper is all purchased for this year we 
shall have to wait until another season. 


_—s 
i ad 





{For Gleanings.) 
RUSTIC BEE HOUSES. 





I have constructed a bee-house on this plan, 
| I first dug an excavation two fcet deep and 10 
by 20 feet square, built a frame in it lathed it over and 
covered it with straw two feet deep, over the whole of 
the building, I then covered it with a tight board roof. 
The ground which I shoveled out of the cellar I pack- 
ed against the side of the buiding, starting with a 
base of 5 feet, and tapering to 2 feet at the eaves, I 
made @ floor of dry saw-dust four inches thick and 
put in 40 colonies of bees ata little elevation above 
the floor. I now have a house that will never get 
ber from the perspiration of the bees, the straw 
root being a perfect ventilator. e 
Bees are wintering well up to this time, shut in the 
hives securely at the bottom, but not air tight, and 
with wire cloth over the frames to keep them from 
crawling out when the temperature gets too high. 
In cold weather I leave the cloth quilts on the frames, 
and in warm weather lremove them. How is that 
tor high, Novice ? 
E. J. Worst, New Pittsburgh. O. 


Tip top for high, especially if you do succeed 
in wintering this time. Weare the more oblig- 
ed as you have assisted us in replying to the 
following, which was in type, with our reply 
when yours was received. 


Bee-keeping in this section has about wy red out. 
More than half of those who have been in the habit of 
keeping a few stocks have become discouraged, hav- 
ing lost from one third to all of their bees. I have 
been considerably disappointed for the last two sea- 
sons in not having any surplus honey, although I have 
lost but a few stocks. I winter on their summer 
stands and the bees get so weak by spring that the 
honey season is over before the bees are strong 
enough to improve it. AsIam not able to build a bee 
house such as you describe, I would like your opinion 
of a house made of wild hay, of which I have quite a 
quantity. 

Say, set stakes to form a room ten feet square, board 
up the outside (not tight) with fence boards, then set 
another row of stakes about three feet outside of the 
first row, and fill in between with hay. Lay poles on 
top, then stack hay on them making a regular hay 
stack with a recm inside shelved off for holding hives, 


i ea :~—Thanks for GLEANINGS. 





of course make an entrance three ft. by six with double 
doors. Would it need a floor? and would the qpeces 
between the fence boards on the sides, and the poles on 
top be ventilation e ? or ought there to be ven- 
tilators ert in top and bottom ? 

I could build such a house with but very little ex- 
pense. An opinion trom Novick woukl be regard- 
ed with great favor by " 

SAMUEL. C, WARE, Towanda, Ill 

Such a house will answer every purpose we 
feel sure and we think no ventilators will be 
needed. Hay enough should be used to make 
it perfectly frost proof and we think ‘twould be 
longer in warming through, late in the spring 
than houses of sawdust walls. Such plans 
have been in use in our vicinity for several sea- 
sons and seem to answer every purpose, and we 
know of no objection unless it be a general un- 
tidiness, however this might be remedied to a 
great extent. We would advise throwing up 
the earth in the centre and making a ditch all 
around to keep off surface water and having 
about six inches of saw dust on the ground for 
a floor. 

Perhaps a window or windows could be added 
and the whole made so as to answer very well 
for a honey house in summer also; ’twould be 
nice and cool, the odor of the grass would be 
quite agreeable, and as almost every one can 
get swamp grass for cutting, perhaps this rus+ 
tic Bee House in conjunction with friends But- 
ler’s and Muth’s straw hives may be the thing 
after all. 

Who will build the nicest one, i.e. to be all 
“home made” ? 


P. 8.—Mrs. N. says, “but the hay seed will be 
rattling down into your honey, and then sup- 
pose you should spill a barrel full or so on your 
saw dust floor what would that do, and would 
not rats and mice work in the straw etc.?” 

And that reminds us of a little incident to 
wit: We think ’twas during a hot Sabbath 
in August that Novice looked into the Bee 
House and found a brilliant mirror of clover 
honey covering the painted floor. 

Now P. G. did scold because he said it made 
no difference if the bungs of the barrels were 
not left uppermost, and also that there was no 
need of driving them in so “awfui” tight, but 
better still she insisted on having the floor all 
carefully washed up nice, the Saturday previ- 
ous. 

Well, as we said, there was the honey; the 
hot weather had so expanded it that it had 
pushed the bung out and nearly 34 of a barrel 
was on the floor, if the barrel had been rolled 
over more, more would have got out. Novice 
of course “sang out” for Mrs. N. and as all the 
rest were at church or somewhere, “Blue Eyes” 
had to gotoo; with honey knives and spoons a 
terrible dipping was kept up which “baby” en- 
joyed hugely until the close hot room (bees 
would “help” if the doors were opened) began 
to seem monotonous, but tunnels, spoons and 
ladles and a series of chirrups from “papa” 
lengthened out her baby patience until the last 
bit was scraped up and then didn’t We straiten 
up our tired backs ; that is, Mrs. N. did, after 
the floor was washed clean once more, Novice 
amusing “Blue Eyes” with some honey anda 
feather meanwhile. 

Well, we got it all, except about a pound 
which was scraped into our “coffee pot” that 
we keep to hold “bad honey for feeding” and 
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the same barrel was recently sold for 20c. per | 
Ib. and was pronounced “tip top.” 

Mora: It will pay to have a tight floor to 
your bee house and to keep it well painted ; al- 
so drive the bungs in tightly and if convenient 
leave them in very hot weather uppermost, and 
lastly never disagree with the “women folks” if 


they do get fidgety ifthe floor is not always |. 


kept “just so clean”. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, | 


ished Monthly, 
A. I. ROOT & CoO., 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


Terms: 75c. Per Annum. 
For Club Rates see Second Page. 
MEDINA, FEB. 1, 1874. 














PLEASE excuse small type; “tis our old complaint, 
we have more matter, than room. 


WE find the Prairie Farmer one ofthe best, among 
our Agricultural Exchanges, its appearance is bright 
and attractive, and its articles are from our real live 
business men, aye and women too, and what pleases us 
more is that their writers have a definite place of exis- 
tence instead ot being dropped loose in a whole county 
as is so much the fashion of late. 


—_—_2 -- oo 

WE cannot say that subscribers “pour” in, as some of 
the papers do, yet we are kept sufficiently busy to ren- 
der it possible that a mistake may creep in now and 
then. Whenever such be the case drop us a postal 
card and dont be bashful in stating just where we've 
“put our foot in it.” We certainly ‘mean well” as the 
boy said of his dog when he bit a piece out of the 
man’s leg. 


OuR bees “scold” when the temperature of their 
room gets below 35°, when warmed up to 40° or 45° 
they are as still as if dead nearly, but when it is in- 
creased to 50, or 55 they begin to emit quick sounds at 
intervals, that seem to us to be interrogatories, as 
much as to say, “ wont it do to let us havea fly?” It 
the temperature is kept there, they soon get quite un- 
easy. About 40° seems to us, the most desirable point. 

CANDY costs from 25 to 30c. per lb and sugar about 
1l¥g only. By stirring it with a little water, and then 
baking it in a slow oven until all the water is expelled, 
we have hard cakes that answer every purpose of can- 
dy so far as we know, at a cash outlay of only the price 
of sugar. Now the above solution of Prob. 1. must be 
worth at least $5.00 to every bee-keeper but we don’t 

see how we can sell receipts, for they will tell their 
neighbors. 











THE “Honey Bee” price 50c. By Aaron Benedict, 
Bennington, O. is before us. 

The paper is cheap, the print bad, and the contents 
mainly extracts from old numbers of the A. B. J. 
Although published in 1873, we can find no mention 
at all ofthe Extractor nor of the recent troubles in 
wintering. The concluding item is, “Hives should be 
so constructed that the frames will fit tight in the 
hive, preventing the space between the sides of the 
hives and frames, etc.” Truly, we fear the Island 
wheron our friend rears untested queens for $5.00 has 
shut him out from the rest of mankind, as well as his 





bees. A veritable Rip Van Winkle, in Bee-culture. 


WE would refer the nume2rous friends who have 
written us for bees, to the advertisement of Adam 
Grimm, for even after paying freight his prices are 
less than we could sell for. The best honey-gatherers 
we have ever had, were bees from Queens purchased 
of him. 


To such of our Southern readers and others as have 
their bees flying when this reaches them, we would 
say, commence giving them dry sugar as soon as they 
will use it; place it iuthe sun but out of the wind and 
get them them to “building up” as fast as possible. 

Their rye, oat or barley meal may be given them at 
the same time and place, and the nearer we can get 
them to approach their natural activity, the better ; 
the use of the sugar will prevent their straying to su- 
gar-camps etc., but will not prevent their going for the 
blossoms when they appear. Dampening the sugar 
will hasten matters but is apt to incite robbing and to 
call them out in unseasonable weather. 





a 
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“BEES WINGS” AND SUNDRY OTHER 
MATTERS, 








BY D. L. ADAIR. 


fk. ROOT. :—In your notice of the paper I read 
at the last meeting of our National Society at 
afew Louisville, you make an unfair statement wher 
you limit it to “that bees breathe through their wings,” 
thus conveying the impression that 1 located the 
breathing apparatus and the lungs in the wings. Bees 
breathe through Spiracles or pores under the wings, 
and I so stated, I further stated that from these the 
air is led through delicate tubes to every part of the 
body, even to the tips of the wings, aud no naturalist 
will deny the statement. No organ is specialized as 
lungs, the bees have no lungs, except those tubes 
which follow the veins or circulating fluid throughout 
the whole bee, and the air is brought in contact with 
the blood through the thin walls of these tubes in 
every part of the system, just as is the case in the 
human lungs. Would it not be fairer to publish the 
whole paper so that your readers could judge for 
themselves, or at least make a fair statement of what 
you call “Adairs folly.” (By way of parenthesis: Did 
it ever strike you that calling a man a fool was not 
courtesy ? Do you think youcan advance Bee-culture 
by calling hard names? Or do you think your —. 
ment is so infallible that you are justified in calling a 
man a fool because you differ with him in opfhion ? 
Iflam in error convince me of it by fair argument 
but please quit calling names.) 


The only argunfent you use is the statement that 
one of your best queens, the mother of the ages 
that gave you 330 pounds of honey had no wings, an 
she was good for at least two seasons. Now, as you 
attribute Mrs. Tuppers statements about injuring 
brood to her “inexperience,” you will not certainly get 
mad and go to calling hard names if I apply the word 
to you, and question your facilities for judging of 
what a queen is; for so long as you manage bees 
as you do, in hives that will not allow a queen to 
show what she can do, you will certainly be “inexpe- 
rienced.” Uutil you give the queen a compact brood 
nest sufliciently large to accomodate her with ample 
room, at all times, to deposit every egg she can be 
stimulated to produce you will be “inexperienced.” 
So long as you shift the brood about and mix it up in- 
discriminately in top and bottom story, you will have 
your bees continually disorganized, and even a queen 
that is tee diseased can furnish all the eggs that 
are required, and you will be “inexperienced; ” and 
you will be “inexperienced” so long as you pass judg- 
ment on every “New Idea,” that is suggested, before 
you investigate it. 

That Adam Grimm clips his queens wings and gets 
a paying crop ot honey is no reason why Adam Grimm 
might not do better if he did not so mutilate them and 
had his bees in hives that would require perfect, vig- 
orous queens, and allow of better management. 

I have a letter from one of the best entomologists in 
the U.S. in which he says:—* Your argument that the 
wings of insects serve as lungs is unanswerable. It 
must injure the bee thus to mutilate it and reduce its 
strength.” So says Dr. Packard, Editor of the Amer- 
ican Naturalist, and author of A Guide to the Study 
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of Insects etc. and Professor in the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Salem, Mass. and perhaps there is not a nat- 
uralist who is acquainted with the anatomy of the bee 
that will take any other position. 

You emphasize the word “Practically.” Now. I quit 
the barbarous practice of cropping the queens wings, 
several years ago, because I discovered that they 
were not so prolific as those with wings. As a rule 
they will, many of them, live just as long; in fact, one 
of the oldest queens I ever had, had no wings. She 
lived until the sixth year but never had a populous 
colony, and many of her offspriag were without wings, 
On the contrary a queen that lays, up to her full ca- 
pacity, will not live long. After one full seasons lay- 
ing she becomes almost worthless. When the definite 
number of egg germs in her ovaries are exhausted 
she dies from exhaustion, as does the worker bee 
when it has expended its vitality in labor, and I think 
it likely that when we get to understand perfectly, 
how to manage bees; and when queens are bred up 
to their full vigor, that a queen will not live longer 
than a worker. Yours truly, 


D. L. ADAIR, 
Hawesville, Ky. Jan. 7th, 1874. 

We welcome the above as being strait for- 
ward and manly with the exception of the re- 
mark that we ever considered or thought of 
calling friend Adair a fool, or in fact any one 
else, or of using any similar term, in all eur 
writing on Bee-culture ; nor can we for an in- 
stant believe that any of our readers have so 
understood it. We have considered many the- 
ories like’ the above “sheer folly” and in ex- 
treme cases think it best to so pronounce them 
to prevent if possible the host of novices from 
accepting and acting on assertions easily 
shown to be grievous errors. 

Mr. A. in his present remarks is mild in com- 
parison with the paper referred to; that he 
started out with established facts, in part at 
least, and that he is somewhat contradictory, 
those may see who care to go over the matter. 

We declined publishing the paper then, and 
do now on the ground that very few people in- 
deed are capable of deciding what is truth and 
what is error in the Microscopic World. And 
we would also question the propriety of the 
Rural New Yorker and other papers submitting 
to their readers such an article, when mankind 
is so prone to take up and disseminate error, 
most especially the ‘“twaddle” that has passed 
as true science for years past concerning the 
“wonderful revelations of the Microscope.” 

Such of our readers as would know our 
grounds for calling Adair’s paper “folly” we 
would refer to “Carpenter on the Microscope,” 
pages 570 and 574. We extract in substance 
as follows, the italics of which are our own: 
“The wing of the bee, is composed of an extension of 
the external membranous layer of the body,— over a 
framework formed py protongnives of the inner hor- 
ny layer; within which prolongation of the inner hor- 
ny layer,—trachae are to be found,—around which are 
found channels, through which blood circulates, du- 
ring the growth of the wing and a short time after its 
completion. Each of the nerves of the wing contains 
a trachae, or air tube,—which branches off from the 
tracheal system of the body; and it is in a space 
around the trachea that the blood may be seen to 
move,—when the hard framework of the nerve itself, 
is not too o ue. This circulation may be seen read- 
ily in the wings of bees, while young and growing,— 
shut up motionless in their cases; tor this condition 
of apparent torpor is one of great activity of the nu- 
tritive system ;—those organs, especially, which are 
peculiar to the perfect insect,—being then in a state 
of mp growth, and — a vigorous circulation of 
blood through them; but this movement soon ceases 
and the wings dry up.” 

Are we not vignt in concluding that by the 
time the queen has reached the age at which 


she usually lays eggs, she has no further use 
for her wings than for flight, for their circula- 


tory system has then dried up as Carpenter 
has it, and the clipping them then, affects her 
about the same as does the cutting of our hair 
or finger nails. 

So much for the Microscope: Now should 
practical Bee-keepers agree, after trying Queens 
clipped and unclipped side by side for a num- 
ber of years, that they could see no difference 
in fertility, are we not excusable in terming 
the paper as we did. So far as eminent Natu- 
ralists and Entomolgists are concerned we 
have only to say it will be the worse for them 
if they endorse the paper in question and its 
winding up especially. 

Agasssiz has given us one illustration of the 
“stubborn folly” of some, who stand high be- 
fore the world, that will not soon be forgotten 
in Bee-culture. Again should one Apiarist of 
limited experience in extracting, make a state- 
ment directly at variance with one hundred or 
more who had large experience, and who all 
agreed in their statements, what term shouid 
be applied to such a course? 

In both of the above cases much mischief 
might be done to beginners were not the mat- 
ter corrected at once. 

Who has not seen one of their rousing 
swarms of bees sailing away to the woods, and 
stood helplessly thinking they would give their 
best five dollar bill if just one “little tip” of 
one of that queens wings was off? 

And in latter days, how many novices have 
wished they only knew for certain, whether 
*twould hurt the brood to throw all that mass 
of honey around and among it out, that the 
queen might further extend her domain? 

The truth is we are afraid of Adair; for 
years back he has made at times such tremen- 
duous jumps at conclusions that we dare not 
trust him, and in fact true to nature he makes 
one in his article above before finishing viz: 

His queen without wings produced offspring 
also wingless during the first generation. Dar- 
win in his works protests that a million of 
years would be far too short a time for spch 
and such results, but our friend would have 
accidents to the mother producing wingless 
workers in six short years or less? We have 
all seen wingless workers of course, but an ex- 
amination of the combs, not the queen, usually 
solves the difficulty. 

In regard to the two story hives and pro- 
miscuous changing of the combs, we have no 
doubt but that our friend is in the right and 
we heartily thank him for his suggestions. 
We have more than once noted the disorgani- 
zation of a colony by spreading combs too fast, 
and also the shock that was given them when 
giving them the whole upper story at once, es- 
pecially if cool weather intervened. Rest as- 
sured friend Adair that however severely we 
may criticise, we shall never forget the valua- 
ble hints you have thrown out here .and there, 
and shall certainly never think of calling you 
the harsh names you accuse us of having used. 
In concluding we will say that we have a way 
of measuring a Bee-keeper by the tons of 
honey he has produced, and number of colo- 
nies he can manage successfully. Nothing 
else will do as a substitute, and we are as well 
aware as any one else that our place is not 
very high up on the ladder, but we hope “we're 





growin’.” 
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Humbugs and Swindles 
Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in | 


conducting this department, and would consider it 
x favor to have them send us all cirewlars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 


all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 


any one.) 








sf T seems at present that our old friend N. C. 
<4, Mitchell, is most active in this field, and 
although we have already devoted consider- 
able space toward “helping his projects along,” 
we think it best to “stand by him” still further. 

His new field seems to be scattering circu- 
lars and asking various P. M’s. to assist him 
in getting “Agents.” 

We give below, one selected from the bundle, 
with notes in parentheses from our facetious 
correspondent who forwarded this; said lot 
found its way into his hands from the P. M. to 
whom Mr. M. had written a “pathetic” postal 
card. We copy the spelling, punctuation ete. 
verbatim. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 





Having opened up &@ QUEEN BREEDING APIARY in 
the South, we are now poaieret to furnish Early 


Queens and Bees for the Northern Market, and hav- | 


ing made arrangments to raise the coming season, 


5,000 Italian Queen Bees. 
5,000 Nucle Colonies. 
1,000 Full Colonies. 


To sell all these, we will have to have a host of 
Agents, and to get them we have determined to put 
pee down to agents so low that any one can take 
10ld of it and get one full colony of Italian Bees for 
nothing. We will send every thing named for fifteen 
in our fxge circular for five dollars and for two dol- 
lars extra will send one pure Italian Queen Bees, 
(“one bees”) or for five dollars extra. Ten dollars in 
all will send one four full sized frame Nucle Colony 
of Italian Bees with Bees enough to soon make a full 
Colony, or for ten dollars extra, fifteen dollars in all, 


we will send one full Colony of Italian Bees. ay 
thing named will be shipped at once (“that must be 
They will 


the *Nucle’ ”’) meets the Bees and Queens. 
be sent the first of May from our Apaiarys at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., or Cincinnati, Ohio. Remember this 
otfer is to Agents only and will remain open only to 
the first of February, 1874, after which the prices will 
be as before advertised. We will say that Agents 
who will devote their whole time, can make $100 or 
$500 per month and local Agents can make from _ $100 
to $500 anually an@ loose but little or no time taking 
orders for us. Send at once and secure any Agency. 
Address, 
N. C. MITCHELL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Now if Mr. M. really is going to have 5000 
Queens and 5000 “Nucles” (whatever the latter 
may be) we will help him sell them with all 
pleasure providing he will first pay up old 
scores and send the queens already paid for and 
so long promised. 

We are sorry to say reports do not show 
favorably of his business transactions ; a sub- 
scriber just now writes : 

“A Westmoreland Co., Pa. man told me that N. C. 


Michell had sold five receipts for $50 in one day in his | 


vicinity.” 

And again on sending the name of a new 
subscriber : 

“He has made more out of bees than any man in 
the county he lives in, he uses the old box hive but Se 
25 Queens from me. He lately purchased a $10 receipt 
of N. C. Michell. I wrote him that I thought Glean- 
ings wonld be worth as much as the receipt. 

I am not sure but he ought to have a back No. of 
GLEANINGS describing Mitchell.” 

Another in sending us one of the numerous 
letters which Mr. M. is sending to all parts of 


| the country claiming he could teach any per- 
| son to take from a good colony of bees from 
| one to three hundred dollars worth of honey an- 
| nually, closes as follows: 

“I enclose a letter which speaks for itself. It was 
handed _ to me by a friend. Such nonsense should be 
| exposed, although Lam sorry for Mitchell, as I learn 
that he is in rather poor circumstances.” 
| Wetoo are sorry for the man, and more 
| sorry that he does not scruple to take money 
| from his fellow men without rendering any, or 
| any just equivalent. We sincerely hope that 

he, and every other man or woman may learn 
| that getting money by other means than fair, 
| honest days works of either hand or brain, is 
| sure to react sooner or later. 
| “Bee Charms,” “Patent Hives,” and the like 
| have almost ceased to cast an odium over our 
| innocent branch of industry, and all that is 
/needed more is the strong voice of the people 
, to declare we will have all valuable informa- 
| tion free, and we will put down at once all at- 
| tempts to beguile money from the honest, and 
| unsuspecting, by the smooth tongued skill of 
designing hypocrites. 

A subscriber asks if it were not proper to 
consider advertisements of Queens fertilized 
in confinement, as humbugs and swindles. As 
| the matter rests now, we should without hes- 
itation decide in the affirmative. If there ex- 
ists a bee-keeper who can succeed in the op- 
eration, we invite him to come forward and 
give a public exhibition of it to the people, for 
nothing short can be received as evidence; we 
will answer that enough can be raised to pay 
all trouble and expense. 

More than one of our number in counting 
the time wasted in useless experiments to say 
nothing of the money, may be considered ex- 
cusable in feeling indignant, and our friends 
in Germany we have learned by private ad- 
vices, have had their share of humilating dis- 
appointment. The matter seems to have been 
dropped by universal consent during the past 
season and we cannot help wondering if the 
very ones who gave the matter so positively a 
short time ago, are not beginning to think now 
they were mistaken. The fact that Mitchell 
even now advertises instructions in the matter 
is anything but flattering to the enterprise. 


—o 
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(For Gleanings.} 
CAN BEE-KEEPERS AGREE ON ASTAND- 
ABD FRAME’ 





FROM E, GALLUP. 
1D NOVICE:— Please say through your 





GLEANINGS that if I were going to commence 

anew I should prefer about the size of the Adair 
frame, [not the Adair SECTION by any means.) For a 
rapid increase of stock, queen raising etc. the small 
size cannot be beat but when we come to other con- 
| siderations we certainly should prefer a medium be- 
tween the two extremes, and it certainly seems to me 
that the extremeist’s ought to be willing to meet halt 
way and recommend all new beginners to adopt a 
medium and uniform size of frame. I would _ like to 
see this introduced as a resolution at our next Nation- 
al Convention, and adopted. Of course such a resolu- 
tion would not compel us old fogies to alter the size 
or style of the hives we already have. Still I think 
that I can see a great advantage that would result if 


all Bee-keepers used a uniform size and style of frame. 

Many thanks friend G. for giving us the aid 
'of your judgment on a matter that needs it 
| sorely. 





Of course it is not necessary that we 
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should all change our present frames but if the 
veterans could agree on one frame as being ad- 
visable as a standard, what a “glorious help” 
all around ’twould be. 

We feel sure a brisk trade is soon to spring 
up in empty combs, if they can only be pur- 
chased with the full assurance of fitting nicely 
in our hives, and this can only be done by hav- 
ing all uniform. 

As we were unable to interest any one in the 
matter, we got up the diagram on our price 
list from what facts we could gather hoping it 
might attract enough attention to énable us to 
set the matter right, if we were in error. 

Considerable discussion has been drawn out 
on the amount of space that should be given 
between the hive and frame and also on the 
length of the projection for hanging the frame 
on the rabbet. We would suggest 34 inch for 
the latter and 3g inch on the former; as it is al- 
most impossible to get the space so exact that 
we shall not vary more than 1g, we would sug- 
gest that the workmanship should never allow 
the space to be less than 14 nor greater than 1g 
inch. We rather prefer the latter to be sure 
that no bees are even squeezed; and we have 
no trouble with bits of comb built when the ex- 
tractor is used as frequenty as it should be; 
we would also have a full half inch between 
the bottom bar and bottom board. 

Another point must be considered but we dis- 
like to do it, because it may be received by 
some unkindly, but as we feel sure the mass of 
honey raisers will agree with us, we will try, 
*tis this: That any method of supporting frames 
in the hive, as yet before the public, except sus- 
pension, has been proved to be utterly out of 
the question under consideration, as are also 
frames with closed tops, bottoms, or ends. 

However, we shall be most happy to hear 
from the advocates of any of the above, and 
will promise to give any facts or evidence fur- 
nished, a most careful consideration. The re- 
plies we have received to Prob. 4th, Vol 1st., 
have given us a pretty fair view of the general 
decision in regard to frames. 


dinero teenies 
PHOTO’S OF APIARIES, 


I. ROOT & CO:—Enclosed find $1.00 for the 
GLEANINGS and Photo. I am sending mine, 
mamjQ which wag made before your articles “How 
to start an Apiary” came out, or I should have follow- 
ed your directions. By looking close you'll see a few 
Simplicities, among the hives. I mean to test them 
the coming summer and report. 
F. H. HARKINS, Home, Minn. 
Could our. readers all see the view spread 
before us on the small card we feel sure all 
would unite in saying “Our hearty thanks, 
Mr. H.” As we can’t pass it around to all, 
we'll try and tell what we ean see with the 
aid ofa magnifier. 
About 100 hives are scattered over a level 
field with an octagonal Honey-house in their 





midst, and a pleasant looking wood for a back-. 


ground. In the fore-ground stands our friend, 
as we suppose, in his shirt sleeves and his 
three boys are assisting. We are sorry we 
can’t discover any girls or women about, for 
an apiary in our opinion is incomplete with- 
out them ; has our friend no daughters as well, 
and does’nt Mrs. H. take to bees? There cer- 


tainly is no danger, for one of the juveniles is 
barefooted, and we are much pleased to see 





that, although hives are open, the Extractor 
going, and H. himself “uncapping,” nothing 
in the shape of Bee-veils is used at all by any 
one, and a little “cub” that we would like to 
pinch stands beside an open hive as happy and 
unconcerned as ifhe never heard that bees 
could sting. The hives look precisely like 
the Langstroth hives we use, and the Simplic- 
ities too, but why does he tip up the latter? 
One beauty of them is that they can always be 
kept perfectly level. 

With all those hives full of bees it seems 
that the Peabody machine would never keep 
up, and again the youth filling jars with a 
quart cup should let some of the girls do that, 
and the whole machinery should be arranged 
so that the honey will strain and run itself 
into the jars without even stopping until ’tis 
“dinner time” or something else “funny” hap- 
pens. We would’nt turn those fine looking 
boys out of the apiary by any means, for they 
are needed to carry combs so that “Papa” can 
as he removes them, carefully study the con- 
dition and needs of each stock, while“Katie” 
or some feminine “P. G.” attends to the uncap- 
ping and extracting machinery. 

If the whole lot of hives should “take a no- 
tion” to yield 5 or 10 lbs. each daily, quite a 
number of little folks might be found vastly 
useful. 

By the way, we should be pleased to ex- 
change Photo. of our Apiary for that of the 
Apiary of any of our friends. We want to get 
up a large “three banded” Album. 








Heads of Grain, 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








LEASE bear with me if I relate a lit 
“2 tile of our bee experience which has- 


x 
&” beena good deal disheartening, many 
De has been the time this summer that 
per both Husband and I have wished we 
CR had let bees alone, but there was no back- 
ing out now, without quite a loss which 
we could ill afford. Two years ago this winter we 
brought home one swarm of bees, the next summer 
they swarmed twice and gave us about three dollars 
surplus, one of the swarms filled the hive of 2000 cubic 
inches, box hives, clear to the bottom, so we thought 
we would do as some of our neighbors did, pry off the 
top and take out some of the honey, we inquired of 
half a dozen or more of our me 8 ow bee keepers if it 
would do any harm, they could not see,that it would, 
so one hot day in Aug. or Sept. we went to work, 
but such a muss as we got into—bees honey and all 
squashed down together, it set us thinking if there 
was not a better way; so last winter or fall we bor- 
rowed some bee books, bought some, and sent for 
some papers and during the last year we have learned 
something. We had 15 stocks in the spring and in- 
creased to 27 but have had to feed and nurse them all 
summer. 

We had a fine prospect for buckwheat harvest but 
an early frost killed it, the bees had scarce any stores 
in their hives, and we began to feed near the first of 
July (just enough to keep them) from X to teacup 
daily, in the evening; as soon as the frost killed the 
flowers we fed for winter stores, in all we fed about 
three barrels, $90.00 worth of A sugar, made into a 
~ e For their fall feed, we put into three quarts of 
the —— one teaspoonful of cream of tartar and ’tis 
nearly all sealed up nicely now; We think they are in 
pretty good condition, each hive having from 25 to 35 
or 40 lbs. 

Husband wishes me to ask how you manage to 
get your bees to take down the syrup so fast? [we 
read your article in the A. B. J.) Our bees were ten 









days or more taking down their winter stores, we 
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used a quart oyster can, one of the tall ones with a 
corn cob and some little sticks in them and on the out- 
side, it is a real tedious job the way we had to feed 
our bees. Mrs. 8. J. W. AXTELL, 
Roseville, Warren Co., Ills. Nov. 22nd, 1873. 

Our Friends certainly deserve success after 
the discouragements they have met with, and 
we have no doubt but they will be prepared to 
give us an encouraging report next season. 
With the sugar stores they have so bountifully 


supplied them we should consider their chances | 


for safe wintering almost a certainty. 


DEAR NOVICE: On page 5 of No. 1. Vol. II. of | 


GLEANINGS ] find a very proper expression, which 
deserves mentioning. Sometime ago we were taught 
to measure bees by the quart, by brother Hosmer. 


This has done a great deal of mischief. All of my | 


friends and myself included, understood a quart of 
bees to be avery small swarm. One of my zealous 
friends reduced his swarms toa quart by shaking 
the superfluous bees on the snow. The large number 
of bees in the hives was what had ruined his bees in 
winters before this. Now he had it; but alas! that 
winter, my friend lost almost all he had. I had sup- 
»osed that and told my friend so when I learned what 
ne had done. Now, we uuderstand a quart of bees to 
be a good strong swarm, that is, what we call a good 
strong swarm in winter. I don’t blame brother Hos- 
mer; no doubt he knew what he meant, but the ex- 
pecenen “a quart of bees” was very unhappy indeed. 
Now, answeriug Mr. Patterson’s questions who asks 
how many combs should be covered by a colony in 


October to enable them to winter, you say! “If you | 


do not see bees clustered in at least three spaces du- 
ring a cool day you had better not undertake to win- 
terthem. If they can be seen in four spaces call 
them fair, five spaces good, six spaces fine, seven 
tip top.” ete. 

‘his is perfectly plain and cannot be misunderstood 
by anybody. I therefore move that all quart measures 


be abolished when speaking about our bees hence- | 


forth. 
CHARLES F. MuTH, Cincinnati, O. 


I am wintering 3 swarms of bees on box honey one 
vear old, the bees in like condition as near as possible 


to last winter, to find out if I can whether it was | 


honey or season that caused destruction among my 
bees one year ago. 
THOMAS PIERSON, Ghent, Ohio. 


Give us the result by all means friend P. such 


experiments are worth more than whole col- | 


umns of theory. 


Mr. N. what am I to do, iu looking over my bees in 
the middle of Dec. I found they were getting in a bad 


condition, the combs were wet and mouldy. I went to | 


work as per GLEANINGS and made each hive a quilt, 
I put them on top of frames over the bees and put the 
honey board over them, the honey boards have three 
ventilator holes in them, have Idone right? I have 


them in a room in the house, the temperature ranges | 


from 34° to 50° so far. 1 am keeping a diary of the tem- 
perature in the room from the first of Jan.; the fourth 
of Jan. was a warm day. I carried most of them out, 


they had a good fly, carried them back at night and | 


so they remain. 


I have a small room I am pas a light stock of | 


bees in for experiment and feeding them all they will 
take of sugar syrup, the temperature rages from 40° 
to 70° do you think they will increase in strength be- 
fore spring? They are very lively now, I have a cage 


for them right against the window so they can exer- | 


cise themselves when they choose. I have no trouble 
with them going back in the hive. 

Would it answer at the time when we use the ex- 
tractor to move the hives and bees say 50 feet from 
their stand ? 

M. RICHARDSON, Port Colborne, Canada. 
Don't put a honey-board over the quilt by 


any means. At a temperature of 50° we 


should prefer removing even the quilt if the | 


bees were kept in by wire-cloth. We are very 


glad to hear you have succeeded in letting the | 
bees fly in doors, tell us how the colony turns | 
out by all means, as,we have told friend Pier- | 
son just before you. Your plan for extracting | 
we think would not do; you would get the | 


young bees lost and possibly the Queen. 


| Ihave extracted 18 gallons this month, warmed the 
room to about 85° had no trouble extracting ; have put 
| up a few jars, find them full of particles of wax, is there 
| any way to get rid of it? give me what information 
you can and much oblige. J. H. Bolles. 
Jan. 23rd, 1874. Watertown. Wis. 

If you use a strainer ofcheese cloth, such as 
we described in Vol. 1, attached to your ex- 
| tractor, you will have no such trouble. Heat- 

ing honey to the boiling point injures the sale 
of it by darkening the color, but the honey 
may be evaporated to any desired consistency, 
even to candy, ina slow oven without injury. 

I cannot agree with J. Bolin as to cold killing bees ; 
| in the winter of °71—’72 I wintered a stc-ck in a3-8 pine 
nail keg, very open, which stood on the west side of a 
shed some three feet off the ground so as to get all the 
benefit of all the cold winter blasts; they came out all 
| right in the spring. 

We have many such reports which it seems 
to us Mr. Quinby too, would do well to con- 
sider in rendering his decisions. Our friend 
| goes on to attribute the cause to dampness 
from frost etc. but we have many severe cases 
of it where they were kept in dry cellars that 
did not freeze at all. He adds further : 

I dug a hole and put onein, put boards over it 
and piled on straw, fed it all winter on sugar-syrup, 
and my experience was, and I examined them every 
| time it was warm, that if there came a thaw lasting 


| some days, but not so bees could fly, they would com- 
| mence to soil their frames; if they could fly it would 
cease. Ed. Wellington, Kiverton, lowa. 
| Just as we should expect, for syrup fed in 
cold weather unless days occur that the bees 
| can fly, invariably produces dysentery or some- 
thing much like it; as we have said repeatedly, 
it must be sealed up in warm weather: 

Sealed honey, however often produces the 
most aggravated cases. We, should have pre- 
ferred to have the bees out of the hole, and in 
the sun. 


CONCERNING PROBLEM NO. 19. 








5.5 RIEND NOVICE:—I have been letting afew of 
z 5 bees fly according to the following plan. 

ma) Make a light frame about two feet square, 

cover the four sides with wire-cloth and the top with 

thin boards except a square hole in the center, about 

| as large as the inside of the hive; place a swarm otf 

bees on this cage in a warm room and let them fly. 

Do you think it will be an injury to the bees ? 
| Jan. Sth, 1874. HENRY PALMER, Hart, Mich. 

An appeal foe further particulars brought 
| the following : . 

The bees do get back into the cluster all right. In 
'all those examined since their flight, have found 
| brood: they had none before. 

Jan. 10th, 1874. H. P. 

| It seems the above must answer the purpose. 
It might prove an injury to a strong colony to 
start brood-rearing in Jan., but we think it 
would certainly prove advantageous to a weak 
one, providing they could have warm quarters 
in which to mature their brood. 

Our own experimental colony after losing 
quite a number of their force in the wire-cloth 
house experiment, survived but a short time 
after a second reduction of their numbers, 
caused by carelessly shutting down the wire- 
cloth cover to their hive. Of course they flew 
to the windows and as it was just about the 
| first of the year, in our hurry they were not 
noticed until "twas too late. 

With the Simplicity hive we think flying 
room could be given in extra stories placed 
either above or below with wire-cloth, to ad- 
mit light and to prevent them from getting 
| out and lost. 


1874 
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OUR, 
‘SsLatest Intelligence’ 


Questions not too lengthy, may be answered through 
this department even if not received until within two 
days, of the first of the month ; and in two days more, 
nothing preventing, you may have your paper contain- 
ing the reply. If our friends would use a separate; 
piece of paper for this, and in fact for each of the de- 
partments, and write on one side only t’would be quite 
a favor, but if it’s too much trouble, don’t do it, for we 
want to hear from you any way. 


JANUARY 29TH, 1878. 


It’s just 11 o’clock & we’ve a fine wind for the “Print” 
Where’s Adair’s Annals for December? 


Mrs. Tupper’s Journal reached us Jan. 23rd, and 
as usual, contains much of value. 


J. L. Wolfenden, Adams, Wis. writes: “Tell that 
man he can take the propolis off his quilts by pound- 
ing and rubbing them briskly in the open air on a 
cold day, I can clean one, so that it is just about as 
xood as new in ten minutes,” 


King’s Magazine for Feb. made its appearance on 
the 27th. Wonder if they don’t get up before day- 
light ? We are informed they have engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Quinby for this year, who will doubt- 
less add much to the value of their Journal. 

“Why don’t ‘Novice’ attach a ‘Governor’ to his 
‘windmill’ power for his ‘Print’? and make her run 
kind of sober and steady? It can be done surely,” 
writes a pleasant friend from Pa. As to whether 
“she” has become any more “steady” in her habits 
our friend can judge by the appearance of the pres- 
ent No. 


Bee World for Jan. made its appearance on the 
27th, it numbers among its contributors some of our 
best Apiarists, and as Mr. Moon promises to make it 
the exponent of our Southern Bee-keepers, we would 
kindly suggest to him the propriety of being more 
careful of punctuation, spelling and “ dictionary ; ” 
they may feel that they are not fairly represented 
before. or in, the World. Monthly, $2.00, Rome, Ga. 

P. 8——Mr. Moon’s attempts at Journalism have 
heretofore been so short lived, that we must for the 
present decline adding the World to our list of Bee 
Culture Periodicals. 


A. B. J. for Jan. made its appearance on the 16th, 
in a beautiful new dress and with a clear bright ty- 
pography that we novices in the “art preservative,” 
could only resolve to try to equal. 

Although most of the matter is as usual, valuable, 
we cannot help remonstrating against the publication 
of such articles as the foreign one entitled “Italian 
Bees,—Their Worthlessness.” 

Where one man stubbornly sets himself up in oppo- 
sition to the testimony of hundreds, we might almost 
say thousands, we have found it generally the case, 
that he does so with a view of gaining popularity 
thereby, or attracting attention by his eccentricity. 
They only do mischief by leading astray beginners 
and outsiders, for those of any practical experience 
with the Italians regard such an article, as they 
would one recommending us to discard horses and 
use ox teams instead. Both sides to a question is all 











very well, but *twould be folly now to go over ground 
80 well established years ago. 

We know of but one man now on this side of the 
Atlantic who would be likely to take that side of the 
subject, and he has too much good sense to persist in 
it long if he be let alone. 


Ir there is a probability of agreeing on a standard 
frame, can we not have also a standard hive ? 

We have just filled an order for one as follows; 

From a board 14% inches wide, cut pieces 45 inch- 
es long, two for each hive; straiten one edge of each 
and then cut them square intwo so as to make a 
side and end from each respectively 15 3-8, and 30 in- 
ches. Rabbet the ends of side pieces 3-8 by %, and 
then cut off on a bevel from both sides and ends, 
strips 1% wide, these are to go around the cover. 
Also bevel the lower edges of the body pieces at the 
same time they are trimmed to an equal width, and 
then rabbet the upper edge of all side pieces 1 by 3-8 
for a place to hold the frames, and the body is ready 
to nail. For a cover, cut from a board 16 3-8 inches 
wide, pieces just length of side-pieces viz: 30 inches; 
rabbet % by 38 clear around and nail in aforemen- 
tioned strips. See “Hives, to make,” Vol. I. for more 
explicit directions, Hinge the cover as you like, and 
make a bottom-board in the same way or nail on a 
permanent one, for as this hive holds 20 Adair frames 
it will probably never be used two-story. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is, being obliged to carry the 
whole into winter quarters; but if only just as much 
honey can be secured with it, we don’t see but we 
had best make broader shelves and get some one to 


help “lug ’em in,” for they will be somuch handier 
for extracting, and our surplus comb can always be 
kept right at hand. What do our people say to try- 
ing to see how near we can all agree ona STANDARD 
HIVE AND FRAME. As Gallup has given us his opin- 
ion on a frame, will he be so kind as to say as 
much for a hive for it? 


Directions for making Buzz-saws to be run by 
foot power, with diagram of top of table will be giv- 
en next mozth. « 











$1.00 Queens. 


Wy LD your queens hatched by, art fical heat become 
-§ fertilized ? If so and from mothers of undoubted 
ww purity I should think they would be very desi- 
rable, as of coyrse there was much less probability of 
their meeting Black drones than those hatched natu- 
rally. In one of your recent articles you speak of a 
fifty four cage queen nursery. Are they of different 
sizes ? the only one I fonem r seeing advertised is 
Mr. Davis’s tor $5.00. How.early do you think queens 
could be safely sent from your apiary ? Cur bees here 
commence swarming 80 early that it would be almost 
impossible to get them here by that time. 
; ANNA SAUNDEES, 
Woodville, Miss. Dec. 12th, 1873. 

All Queens (except some lost of course) 
hatched by artificial heat became fertilized ex- 
cept three or four that were hatched too late 
to enable them to fly out. By keeping Italian 
drones in queenless stocks, or by causing them 
to be reared late by excessive feeding, we can 
most assuredly secure greater probabilities of 
having them purely fertilized. We may re- 
mark here that ’tis quite a difficult matter to 
induce drone rearing out of season; we have 
only succeeded once in so doing and that was 
in Oct. 1872, when we gave one colony a whole 
barrel of syrup at once, arranged on the plgn 
of the “tea-kettle feeder,” giving the combs to 
other colonies as fast as they were filled and 
sealed. A host of drones were reared and their 
queen which was an old one, was superseded ; 
the young one becoming fertilized and proving 
herself one of our best this season. 

In regard to nurseries; We used one of Jewel 
Davis’s patented ones, side by side with one of 
our own make the past season, the latter pro- 
ving much the lightest, and most economical 
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of the animal heat of the hive, although the 
actual cost did not exceed two dollars. -Either 
of these had to be lifted out of the hive to make 
aun examination, and to insert or take out cells 
or queens, some of the little doors had to be 
opened ; mischievous young bees had to be got 
out or in etc.; but with the 54 cage nursery 
we had no bees in the way at all, and a simple 
rolling back of the cloth opened every cell or 
queen to view at once. Now it would almost 
seem that this latter arrangement should sat- 
isfy every one, but in all these nurseries we are 
at the mercy and caprice of the weather and 
the outside cells would many times fail to 
hatch. Artificial heat we found a perfect rem- 
edy, and large yeliow queens such as are ordi- 
narily never seen only during our warmest 


summer weather became the rule, and poorly | 


sized or colored ones the exception. 

Are we not right in considering the latter 
plan in connection with our discovery that 
queens just hatched could be “let loose” any 
where, far in advance of any of the nurseries? 

Now Miss, or Mrs. Anna, instead of telling 
you how soon we can rear queens in Ohio, we 
would most earnestly urge that you should 
lend a hand. With the great advantages 
of your southern clime you should be able to 
rear a thousand queens in a season, which we 


should consider a very fair income for a lady | 


to secure, especially as it may be done ail at 
her own home. We think we can send you 
customers without charge for all you can pro- 
duce. Somebody in the southern states must 
rear queens, we don’t see how we can get 
along otherwise. 

We presume it will not be safe to calculate 


on queens in our locality much before June 1st, 


although we are going to try hard to “steal a 
march” on the weather. In answer to a great 
number of inquiries as to how soon we can 
furnish from one to a dozen, we shall have to 
say we can only promise to let you know when 
they are ready. e book orders with or with- 
out the money but the former #ways have the 
preference, and none will be shipped until 
paid for. 

I shall still continue to raise dollar queens. so you 


may put me down in your list, I want to raise 500 at 
least and will more if I can. 1 E Daniels, Lodi, Ohio. 





I will undertake to rear queens for $1.00, under the | 


conditions you name. Dr. J. P. H. Brown. 
ae : ; ' Augusta. Gu. 
Glad to add your names to our list. Several 
have asked if we could sell 50 or 100 at one 
time, any cheaper. We should say no, not even 
1000. We will give a list of the “Volunteers” 
in the “cause” when the season opens. 


_ HONEY COLUMN. 


{ HAVE 1000 lbs. of extracted honey that I would 














| «like to sell at 20c. 
—) R. WILKIN, Cadiz, O. 





We clip the following from an article from | 


“E. A.” in the Cincinnati Commercial. 

A little time ago my friends the Quintases bought 
some honey. The grocer had two kinds of honey— 
strained honey sealed up in a bottle, and honey in the 


conib, in a little square wooden frame, just as the bees | 
made it. (The bees never saw the other.) With vis- | 
ions of the delicious strained honey of his grandmoth- | 


er’s time before his eyes, Quintus bought a bottle of 
the stuff called strained honey, and carried i home 


rejoicing. The grocer warranted it to be pare strain- | 


“ates -—“ 


| ea honey. The Quintuses proceeded to unbottle it 

and pour it over the morning buckwheat cakes—so 
| delightful, you know, buckwheat cakes and honey, 
nothing’s like *em. Alas for the honeyed hopes of 
| humanity! Quintus’ strained honey was sweetened 
water. Quintus had paid forty cents per pound for 
| water. Maybe water’ll be worth that much before 
| the new Water-works are built, but it’s nothing like 
so high as that now. Quintus tried it again.. He 
wouldn’t give itup. The second time he bought the 
comb honey, in the little wooden frame. This sort of 
honey, comb and all, was worth fifty cents per pound. 
Quintus was surprised at that. The grocer had as- 
sured him that the strained honey was the simon-pure 
article. Now, if that was pure honey, how on earth 
could the bee-keeper afford the labor of crushing the 
comb, straining it out, buying the cork and bottle, 
putting the honey into the bottle, and sealing it np, 
and then sell it ten cents per pound cheaper tha he 





sold it before he took it out of the comb. Quintus has 
been studying the problem ever since, and he can’t 
get it through his head yet. He hereby submits the 
question to all grocers and bee-keepers for their con- 
sideration. Quintus bought the little frame of honey, 
| though. The grocer weighed it to see how much 
honey there was. He put a large piece of aay 
brown paper upon the scales first; then he wrappe« 
| the frame of honey up iu a quantity of other paper ; 
| then he weighed the whole together—paper, pine 
| frame and honey. It weighed a pound and a half, it 
1 am_ not mistaken. The grocer said there was a 
pound and a half of honey. Thus he sold brown pa- 
| per and pine wood at the rate of fifty cents per pound. 
Quintus has noticed since, and he finds that his gro- 
| cer selis all his brown paper in much the same way. 
Quintus thinks of setting up in the grocery. line and 
| selling brown paper at tifty cents a pound. 


Cannot some one set “E. A.” on her feet 
| with her face turned in the right direction ? 
| She evidently “means well.” If she will give 
} us her address we'll send her a jar of “ strained” 
honey, equal to “ grandmother’s.” 








| EE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION !—Send 25cts. 
|} 1) for three months’ subscription to NATIONAL BEE 
| JOURNAL, now published and edited by 
ELLEN 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Liberal terms to Agents. Specimen number free. 
| DC TRY IT 3 Menths for 10 Cents$ or 
i J with $ Chromo for 50 cents; or6 months with 
| “The Flowers of Paradise,” a first-class $6 Chromo, 
151,x21 inches, for $1. The National Agriculturist and 
Bee Journal is a 16-page paper of 64 columns, hand- 
somely illustrated in all its departments. One of the 
best Agricultural and Family 4 mblished. Only 
| $l per year, or $1.25 with best Bee-Book, or $1.50 
with a beautiful Chromo. Bee-Keeper’s Magazine, a 
32-page monthly, same terms, or both for $1.75. Send 
now for samples, ind Liberal Terms to Agents 
free. H. A. KING & Co., 14 Murray St., N.Y. lw2 
|. Moore’s RURAL NEW-YORKER contains Sixteen 
Quarto Pages, weekly, finely and profusely Illustra- 
ted and neatly Printed. Only $2.50 per year—in clubs 
of ten or more, #2 per copy. Now is the Time to Sub- 
| seribe for 1874. Great Premiums or Cash Conmnission= 
, to Club Agosts- Specimens, Premium Lists, &c. sent 
FREE to all disposed to act as Agents. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


The Best Paper! Try It!! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest andl 
best illustrated weekly =< miblished. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings ef new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
works, Architecture, papeeres Farm Inplements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A year’s nunrbers 
contain 832 pages und several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for reference and 
binding. The practical receipts are well worth, ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $3 a vear by mail. 
Specimens sent free. May be hacl of all News Dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms, Models of 
new inventions and sketches examined, and advice 
free. All patents are published in the Scientific Amer- 
ican the week they issue. Send for Pamphlets, Ho 
sages, containing laws and full directions for obtain- 
ler Patents. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning Paténts. 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y. Branch Office, cor. 
F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. itt 











